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AN ECCENTRIC LADY. 


Taart ‘Truth is stranger than fiction’ is an axiom 
of which the justice is generally acknowledged but 
so seldom realised, that whenever we hear of some 
event rather out of the common course occurring 
to any of our friends, we find ourselves involun- 
tarily describing it as being ‘like a romance!’ 
| And yet the wildest work of fiction ever penned 
| has rarely contained incidents more extraordinarily 
improbable than those which have marked the 
career of the heroine of our present story, and 
which, little edifying in many respects although 
they be, may nevertheless serve 


To point a moral and adorn a tale. 


Jane Elizabeth, Lady Ellenborough, if we may 
trust the matter-of-fact pages of Lodge’s Peerage, is 
the only sister of the present Lord Digby, being 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir Henry Digby, 
G.C.B., great-grandson of the fifth Lord Digby ; 
her mother was a daughter of Thomas William 
Coke, of Holkham, the veteran M.P. for Norfolk, 
and well-known agriculturist, afterwards created 
Earl of Leicester. She was born in April 1807, 
and when little more than seventeen, was married 
to the late Lord Ellenborough (the Governor- 
general of India); but the union was dissolved 
by act of parliament in 1830, ‘on account of 
her elopement with Prince Schwartzenberg.’ She 
married as her second husband, two years later, 
Charles Theodore Herbert, Baron Vennigen, of 
Bavaria. 

It is probable that this alliance lasted but a short 
time, at least if any credence may be attached to 
the account of a correspondent of the Vienna 
German Gazette, who writes thus from Beyrout in 
1872-3: ‘I met to-day an old acquaintance, the 
camel-driver, Sheikh Abdul, and he told me that 
his wife has died. Abdul spoke well of the woman. 
Her name was once known all through Africa. 
Sheikh Abdul is the ninth hnsband of Lady Ellen- 
borough, whom I met for the first time about 
thirty years ago at Munich, just after she had 


eloped with Prince Schwartzenberg from the resi- 


a 


dence of her first husband. She then went to Italy, 
where, as she told me herself, she was married six 
times in succession. Each and all of these unions 
were dissolved after a short duration, In 1848 
I met her at Athens, where she concluded an 
eighth marriage with the Greek colonel, Count 
Theodoki; this, however, also lasted only for a 
short time. Her affections were now bestowed on 
an old Palicar chieftain, for whom she built a 
beautiful house at Athens. When her latest 
marriage was again dissolved, she went to the 
Levant.’ 

It would seem as if the old satirist Juvenal 
must have had Lady Ellenborough in the ‘pro- 
phetic eye’ of his mind when he wrote of a 
Roman lady some eighteen hundred years ago— 


Thus in autumns five 
Eight husbands doth she wed—a worthy thing 
To note upon her tomb. 


The paragraph from the German Gazette above 
quoted having gone the round of the daily papers, 
gave occasion for a variety of obituary notices 
of the ex-Lady Ellenborough, dwelling in not 
very complimentary terms upon certain parts of 
her singular career of adventure. It subsequently 
appeared that the news of her death was quite 
premature, and that the report had been originally 
put into circulation by one of her ladyship’s and 
her second husband’s bitterest enemies in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, which she had made 
for some years her head-quarters, opening her 
eastern home to all sorts of visitors from the West, 
as well as to her oriental friends. The rumour 
of her death was effectually contradicted a few 
months later by a letter in her own handwriting, 
addressed to an English lady, who was well 
acquainted with her in Damascus. This lady and 
her husband had mourned old Lady Ellenborough 
for two or three months as having died in the 
Desert, and had quite given up all hope of ever 
seeing her again, when one day they received from 
her a letter stating that she was alive and in the 
best of health, and asking her to contradict the 


rumour of her decease. 
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| during a residence of two 


Lady Ellenborough was fortunate in the posses- 
sion of at least one sincere friend, generously eager 
to defend her when attacked, and to make out the 
best case possible for her. Mrs Isabel Burton, who 
had been intimately acquainted, and in the habit 
of daily intercourse with this extraordinary woman, 
years in Damascus, 
while her husband, Captain Burton, was the English 
consul at that city, appears to have contracted a 
warm attachment for her, and speaks of her, in 
spite of all her faults, in terms of the highest praise. 

‘o Mrs Burton, Lady Ellenborough confided the 
task of writing her biography, and dictated it to 
her day by day until the task was accomplished. 
In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, written in 
March 1873, when under the belief that Lady 
Ellenborough was dead, Mrs Burton says, in allu- 
sion to this biography : ‘She did not spare herself, 
dictating the bad with the same frankness as the 
good. I was pledged not to publish this until 
after her death and that of certain near relatives,’ 

Mrs Burton subsequently adds: ‘I cannot 
meddle with the past without infringing on the 
biography confided to me; but I can say a few 
words concerning her life, dating from her arrival 
in the East, as told me by herself and by those 
now living there ; and I can add my testimony as 
to what I saw, which I believe will interest every 
one in England, from the highest downwards, and 
be a gratification to those more nearly concerned. 
About sixteen years ago, tired of Europe, Lady 
Ellenborough conceived the idea of visiting the 
East, and of imitating Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, not to mention a 
French lady, Mdme. de la Tour d’Auvergne, who 
has built herself a temple on the top of Mount 
Olivet, and lives there still. Lady Ellenborough 
arrived at Beyrout and went to Damascus, where 
she arranged to go to Bagdad across the Desert. 
A Bedouin escort for this journey was necessary ; 
and as the Mezrab tribe occupied the ground, the 
duty of commanding the escort devolved upon 
Shaykh Mijwal, a younger brother of Shaykh 
Mohammad, chief of this tribe, which is a branch 
of the Great Anazeh tribe. On the journey the 
young Shaykh fell in love with this beautiful 
woman, who possessed all the qualities that could 
fire the Arab imagination. Even two years ago she 
was more attractive than half the young girls of our 
time. It ended by his proposing to divorce his 
Moslem wives and to marry her; to pass half the 

ear in Damascus—which to him was like whut 

ndon or Paris would be to us—for her pleasure, 
and half in the Desert to lead his natural life. 
The romantic picture of becoming a queen of the 
Desert and of the wild Bedouin tribes exactly 
suited her wild fancies, and was at once accepted ; 
and she was married, in spite of all opposition 
made by her friends and the British Consulate. 
She was married according to Mohammedan law, 
changed her name to that of the Honourable Mrs 
Digby El Mezrab, and was horrified when she 
found that she had lost her nationality by her 
marriage, and had become a Turkish subject. For 
fifteen years she lived as she died,* the faithful and 
affectionate wife of the Shaykh, to whom she was 
devotedly attached. Half the year was passed in a 


* This was written at the time when the report of 
Lady Ellenborough’s death was generally believed to be 
true. 


very pretty house which she built at Damascus just 
without the gates of the city; and the other six 
months were passed according to his nature in the 
Desert in the Bedouin tents of the tribe. 

‘In spite of this hard life, necessitated by accom- 
modating herself to his habits—for they were never 
apart—she never lost anything of the English lady, 
nor the softness of a woman. She was always 
the perfect lady in sentiment, voice, manners, 
and speech. She never said or did anything you 
could wish otherwise. She kept all her husband’s 
respect, and was the mother and the queen of 
his tribe. In Damascus we were only nineteen 
Europeans, but we all flocked around her with 
affection and friendship, The natives did the 
same. As to strangers, she received only those 
who brought a letter of introduction from a friend 
or relative ; but this did not hinder every ill-con- 
ditioned passer-by from boasting of his intimacy 
with the House of Mezrab, and recounting the 
untruths which he invented, pour se faire valoir, 
or to sell his book or newspaper at a better profit. 
She understood friendship in its best and fullest 
sense, and for those who enjoyed her confidence it 
was a treat to pass the hours with her. She spoke 
French, Italian, German, Slav, Spanish, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Greek, as she spoke her native 
tongue. She had all the tastes of a country life, 
and occupied herself alternately with painting, 


poultry, or with her thoroughbred Arab mares, 
or in carrying out some improvement. She was 
thoroughly a connoisseur in each of her amuse- 
ments or occupations. To the last she was fresh 
and young ; beautiful, brave, refined, and delicate. 
She hated all that was false. Her heart was 
noble; she was charitable to the poor. She 
regularly attended the Protestant church, and 
often twice on Sundays. She fulfilled all the 
duties of a good Christian lady and an English- 
woman. She is dead. All those who knew her 
in her latter days will weep for her. She had but 
one fault (and who knows if it was hers), washed 
out by fifteen years of goodness and repentance. 
Let us hide it, and shame those who seek to drag 
up the adventures of her wild youth to tarnish so 
good a memory. Requiescat in pace,’ 

But Lady Ellenborough was not dead. It will, 
of course, be obvious that along with Lord 
Brougham, she has been privileged to read the 
obituary notice of her own career; and she is 
probably destined to see many more summers and 
~-inters in her Arab home. 

It is evident from the tenor of the last few 
sentences of the foregoing letter, that the ‘one 
fault’ to which the writer alludes was the elope- 
ment of Lady Ellenborough with Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, and that Mrs Burton entirely disbelieves 
in the half-dozen or more of ap hal husbands 
intervening between Lord Ellenborough and the 
Arab sheik. At anyrate, the eccentric lady is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt ; and public 
curiosity respecting this extraordinary woman must 
remain unsatisfied until the period shall arrive 
when her friend and confidante, Mrs Burton, will 
be at liberty to publish the autobiography com- 
mitted to her charge. ; 


It would be possible, without difficulty, to draw 
at once a parallel and a contrast between the 
| eccentric Lady Ellenborough and the scarcely less 
| eccentric niece of the younger Pitt, Lady Hester 


sculpture, music, or with her garden flowers, or | 
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Stanhope, whom I have named above, and who, 
more mm half a century ago, exchanged English 
life, habits, and sentiments, and possibly also to 
some extent her faith as well, for those of the wild 
and romantic East, S 


CURIOSITIES OF PATENTS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Tue characteristics of men are as much shewn 
in the taking out of patents as in many of the 
more important transactions of life. Some persons 
are proud of possessing ‘Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters-patent,’ as if the possession implied a 


| special token of royal favour conferred on the fortu- 
nate recipient. Some imagine that the smallest 


exercise of inventive power ought to bring to them 
a rich reward, which a patent will in some mys- 
terious way insure; while others, with a little 
further knowledge of the subject, nevertheless 
delude themselves into a belief that their particular 
inventions are certain to be of immense benefit to 
society. 

One of the curiosities of patents is shewn in 
the inability of many patentees to discriminate 
between a discovery and an invention—the one 
relating to a scientific principle, the other to a 
practical application. By the English law, and 


| (we believe) by the laws of other countries, it 
is only a practical application of some already- 
| known scientific principle that can be patented, 
not the discovery of a new principle. g 

| Newton discovered the great principle or law 

| of universal gravitation; but he could not have 

—— it. 


ir Isaac 


And the successors of Newton 

ave in like manner been debarred from obtain- 
ing patent rights for the great scientific dis- 
coveries made by them. In our own immediate 
day, Mr Joule has rendered immense service 
to science, engineering, and the practical arts 
by determining the mechanical equivalent of 
heat; but it is not an invention; he cannot 
patent it, although hundreds of persons may, and 
probably will, obtain patents for mechanical 
inventions based on this principle of equivalence 
(that is, a definite amount of work or mechanical 
energy produces a definite amount of heat; and 
vice versi), Many a would-be patentee has come 
to the ground through inattention to this difference 
between discovery and invention. 

Another of the curiosities is the blissful ignorance 
of many patentees that their patented inventions 
are old; that the apparatus or the process was 
known long ago, whether patented or not. A 
man (say) notices that when his shirt-button 
comes off with provoking facility, some little 
contrivance at the back would render it more 
secure; he invents and patents a contrivance; 
and then finds to his cost that it had been already 
known and tried, The number of patents invalid- 
ated on this ground almost exceeds belief; the 
inventors have not obtained the preliminary 
information necessary for knowing what had been 


| done by other men before them. 


Unless one be very certain that his invention 


_ has ngyer occurred to another and by him been 
pa 


the result is frequently disastrous. The 


| =o deriving a large revenue from the granting 


mts (how large, we {shall shew presently), 
ptittle and does little towards rendering the 
ant what it ought to be. In such a case as 


the —— shirt-button, for instance, the state 
virtually says: ‘John Brummagem must find out 
for himself whether his new button-fastener is 
new or old; it’s no business of ours; all we 
do is to go through the formalities, issue the 
documents, and take the fees.’ And then, when 
other makers of shirt-buttons are proceeded against 
at law for infringing the patent, the pursuer 
has the sweet additional satisfaction of paying 
all the law expenses, besides losing his supposed 
patent right. Some of the most memorable 
incidents in the history of inventions are the 
great legal struggles concerning the novelty of the 
subject patented. The famous Torbane Hill trial, 
to determine whether the substance from which 
Mr Young obtains his paraffin is a ‘ mineral’ or 
‘coal, lasted thirty days, and cost a prodigious 
amount of money. Neilson’s Hot Blast was the 
subject of a patent which ran away with nearly 
a hundred thousand pounds to establish its legal 
validity against a host of infringers. The Patent 
Capsules for covering bottles were banded about 
from one court of law or of equity to another 
for five years, at a cost of tens of thousands of 
pounds, True, these three celebrated cases ended 
in favour of the patentees; but they equally 
well illustrate our meaning—that the State, in 
issuing a patent and taking the fees, leaves the 
patentee to find out for himself whether his 
patent holds good in law or not. And it requires 
almost a Mark Tapley in ‘jollity’ of disposition 
for the patentee to bear with equanimity the 
fact that scientific witnesses are well nigh as 
numerous on one side as the other, at most of 
these trials. 

We hardly know whether to class as a curiosity 
the tendency of many patentees to regard the 
government as a gold mine, to be worked for 
their special benefit. Some persons look at the 
government or the state as the holder of vast 
treasures of money, forthcoming to reward deserving 
men whenever the ministers of the day may 
choose to dip into the coffers. The inventors 
of warlike appliances place hardly any limit to 
the magnificence of the reward which they think 
‘the government’ ought to make them. One 
patentee offered to sell to the state, for five thou- 
sand pounds, the patent for a new projectile, with 
an additional ninepence for each and every shot 
made. Another named eight thousand pounds 
as a reasonable price for his newly invented 
shell. A third asked ten thousand pounds for 
anew muzzle-stopper. But these are modest men 
compared with an inventor who demanded from 
the government the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds for a patented plan for strengthen- 
ing guns. Another feature, which we may call a 
curiosity or not as we please, is the roundabout 
and entangled language in which many inventions 
are described by the patentees. Want of clearness 
in what is termed the specification leads to no end 
of disappointments to all concerned. 

Curious beyond all question is the vastness of 
the number of inventions which have passed 
through one or more of the formalities of patent- 
ing. By the end of 1875, in connection with 
our own country alone, they exceeded ninety 
thousand ; and as they grow at the rate of some- 
thing like four thousand in twelve months, the 
round number of one hundred thousand will 
be nearly reached by the end of 1877. In some 
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departments of invention the patents are indeed 
formidably numerous—two thousand for firearms of 
various kinds ; twenty-one hundred for processes 
of plating and coating; twenty-two hundred for 
furnaces and fireboxes, and an equal number relating 
to the various operations and apparatus of the 
printing-office ; twenty-six hundred for heating 
and evaporating appliances; twenty-seven hundred 
for various india-rubber and gutta-percha appli- 
ances ; thirty-four hundred for railway carriages and 
lant ; four thousand for modes of air-supplying ; 
orty-three hundred for propelling and driving 
mechanism, and about an equal number for spinning 
fibres into yarn and thread; forty-five hundred 
for applications of motive-power ; five thousand 
for weaving and braiding ; six thousand for steam 
engines a boilers ; and not much less than seven 
thousand for various substances and processes relat- 
ing to metallurgy and metal-working. Some of the 
groups tabulated by Mr Bennett Woodcroft, the 
able chief of the Patent Specification department, 
are noticeable for the oddity of the subjects rather 
than for the number in each group. Beehives 
and beeswax, coffins and tombstones, covers for 
coal-holes, cricket-bats, destroying rats, dramatic 
and scenic effects, extinguishing flames, garden- 

ts, garters, hair-dressing, hatching and breeding, 
coen hooks and eyes—what a whimsical medley 
is here! Not less so such as the following: 
vermin destroying, matches and fusees (four hun- 
dred of these patents), medical treatment, mole- 
traps, nut-crackers, petticoats and skirts, pigeon- 
shooting, rags and waste, raising sunken ships, 
kettles and sauce-pans, sepulchral monuments, 
singeing pigs, stays, window price-tickets, tags, 
thimbles, trousers and drawers, voting machines 
(sarcastic politicians assert that illiterate electors 
are often little better than voting machines ; but 
here the patentees refer to some kind of ballot- 
receiving boxes). 

The number of stages through which a patent 
has to pass in order to obtain its full fourteen 
years’ validity, is not less a curiosity than many 
of the matters we have hitherto noticed. An 
pomsing patentee, willing (more or less) to pay 
for the honour conferred upon him, prepares, or 
gets a patent-agent to prepare for him, a petition 
announcing his wish to obtain patent rights for a 
certain invention ; also a provisional specification 
setting forth briefly the nature of his apparatus or 
process, and mostly accompanied by a sheet or 
sheets of diagram drawings; also a declaration 
asserting that all the statements in the petition 
are, to the best of his knowledge, true concerning 
the originality and usefulness of the invention. 
These three documents, together with a fee of five 
—s are handed in at the proper office. The 

rown refers the matter to the law-officer (nomin- 
ally the Attorney-general or Solicitor-general, but 
really a clerk), who examines the provisional 
specification to see whether it reads intelligibly, 
&c.; the examination is little more than a mere 
form, for many of the specifications of those which 

are dreadfully confused and wn-intelligible. 

he law-officer gives his approval in the form of a 
certificate ; and then the Great Seal Office awards 
the petitioner provisional protection for six months. 
So far good. At the end of the six months he 
decides whether he will let the matter drop, and 
lose his five pounds, or whether he will give notice 
of intention to proceed, and pay another sum of 


equal amount. Unless objected to by some other 
poe, and the objection maintained before the 
aw-oflicer sitting as a presiding judge, the law- 
officer makes out a warrant, the lateecient is 
drawn up in verbose official language, the petitioner 
applies for the sealing of the patent, he sends in 
a final specification, and at length becomes a full- 
blown patentee, after paying five sums of five 
pounds each. No, not full blown ; the patent in 
this form lasts only three years. At the end of the 
third year, if his invention does not turn out well, 
he makes no attempt to obtain a prolongation of 
his rights; but if the prospect be fairly good, he 
pays a further sum of fifty pounds, for which his 
atent is endowed with four more years’ lease of 
ife. At the end of seven years, if he still likes 
the appearance of affairs, he pays one hundred 
ounds, and obtains a prolongation of his patent 
or an additional seven years, Thus it is, then; 
every patent for fourteen years costs the patentee, 
first and last, a hundred and seventy-five pounds in 
fees and stamps, besides patent-agent expenses. 

Does every enue fer a patent go through all 
these forms, and pay all these instalments of money? 
The answer to this question is itself a curiosity. 
Out of a hundred petitions for patents, it is found 
that only seventy-five (on an average) proceed to 
the next stage ; they fall to sixty-five by the time 
twenty-five pounds have been paid in fees ; those 
that advance beyond three years are barely twenty 
in number ; while those that survive seven years, 
and live on to their full maturity, are actually only 
four or five. Taking a wide range in order to 
arrive at a fair average, it is found that nineteen 
patents out of twenty come to grief by or before the 
end of seven years, There are four thousand 
applications for patents every year; the Patent 
Office receives the snug sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year in fees and stamps; 
and the patentees take their chance of a due return 
for this expenditure, 

The most amusing part of the subject is con- 
nected with the inventions for which the patents 
are obtained—the oddity much more manifest than 
the importance, in so many instances. The first 
patents, issued in the time of James I., were 
more in the nature of monopolies or privileges, for 
which a ‘ consideration’ was paid to shrewd Jamie 
himself. The very first patent of all was an 
exclusive privilege for drawing, engraving, and 
areca | maps of London, Westminster, Windsor, 

ristol, Norwich, Canterbury, Bath, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. The next was for the privilege of 
publishing portraits of His Sacred Majesty. The 
third was for an unexplained group of wonderful 
inventions ; for ploughing land without horses or 
oxen, making barren land fertile, raising water, 
and constructing boats for swift movement on 
water. 

Many of the patents relating to clothing are 
singular either for their immediate objects or for 
the language in which they are couched. One 
patent for breeches, at a date when trousers had 
not yet come much into use, described a mode of 
cutting out and making ‘to do away with all the 
inconveniences hitherto complained of’—by the 
aid of elastic springs, morocco elastic supporters, 
straps, buckles, &c. Another ‘protects trousers 
from mud, by means of a shield attached to the 
hinder part of the boot-heel, which shield receives 
the splashed mud. Martha Gibbons, early in the 
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present century, patented ‘a certain new stay for 
women and others, called the “Je ne sgais quot 
stay ;” which may be padded in any part when 
required for persons to whom Nature has not been 
favourable ’—probably a euphuism for ‘ flat figures.’ 
George Holland patented a mode of ‘making false 
or dummy calves in stockings.’ A famous modiste 
has an nig se magpie in ladies’ dresses, ‘rendering 
the same body capable of adapting itself to fit 
different figures,’ For those ‘who cannot bear a 
ligature round the leg, a patentee has a garter 
made of steel springs, connected with a silver plate 
placed in the waistband of the dress, One patent 
tells of a machine for brushing trousers ; a frame- 
work supports a spindle which carries a set of 
concave brushes; a cylinder of wicker or cane is 
placed inside the trousers to keep them distended ; 
and the spindle is set rotating by an endless band 
acting on a bevelled pulley. 

The searchers after a machine for producing 
Perpetual Motion—that dreamy fallacy of the 
middle ages—have not failed to make their appear- 
ance in the patent world. Mr Dircks has published 
a verbatim copy of a letter which shews that the 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’ has by no means been 
banished from the minds of uninformed or half- 
informed inventors. In 1859 two Germans, Krause 
and Rotman, residing at Milwaukee in the United 
States, sent a letter to ‘Her Majesty the Queen 
Victoria, Patent Office, London.” Her Majesty 
most likely did not read it, but the Patent Office 
folks did. It ran thus: ‘Your Majesty, we 
humbly advertise that we find out the Perpetual 
Motion, a machine very singular in its construc- 
tion, but the same time very important by the 
power it gives. We intend to secure ourselves the 
patent right for the United States ; and as we are 
informed your Majesty has secured a reward for 
the invention, we respectfully ask your Majesty if 
we may come to shew our invention? To prevent 
mistake, we humbly beg not to believe any person 
without having the original patent of the United 
States, and the copy of this letter,’ 

From the cradle to the grave, patentees take care 
of us insome way or other, Even Dolly is attended 
to. One patent among many tells us that ‘dolls 
hitherto made have never been so constructed as to 
allow of their being placed in a sitting posture, 
with the legs bending at and hanging down from 
the knees ;’ and announces that this important 
desideratum has now at length been secured. 
Another inventor ‘ gives a rocking motion to dolls’ 
cradles’ by an elaborate array of clockwork, eccen- 
tric wheel, winch, and connecting-rod. One of 
the early patentees had ‘a hydraulike, which 
being placed by a bed-side, causeth sweete sleepe 
to those which either by hott feavers or otherwise 
cannot take rest.’ A patent medicinal powder, 
compounded of tobacco and herbs, was so meri- 
torious that ‘if one tablespoonful be struck for 
a dose up the nose as snuff, will cure various 
disorders of the hypochondriac and melancholy 
kind” Eighty years ago many persons believed 
in a patented mode of curing numberless aches 
and pains ‘by drawing over the parts affected 
various pointed metals, which from the affinity 
they have with the offending matters, or for some 
other cause, extract or draw out the same, and 
thus cure the patient.’? One patentee has a thief- 
proof coffin, in which the corpse is secured by 
chaining or hooping it to a false bottom ; and another 


a coffin made impregnable by some special appli- 
cation of ‘ tapped and case-hardened screws.’ 

If we cut short our budget of curious patents, 
it is only because space fails us, Two of the Lily- 
whites, the celebrated cricketers, have at different 
times patented bowling-machines ; in one instance 
for the adoption of machine-bowling in actual 
play ; in the other only for practice at batting, 
when a trained bowler is not at hand. If the 
reader will imagine something of the catapult or 
cross-bow kind, he may form some idea of these 
cricketing oddities. One patentee has a balloon 
for catching fish; a balloon, inflated with air 
and ballasted with water, is supposed to drag 
or trawl the fishing lines or nets, Before the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway was con- 
structed, a bright genius conceived the idea of 
using balloons to draw a ship overland between 
those towns, on a tramway of twenty feet gauge ! 
A balloon has been patented for preventing 
sea-sickness ; a platform, resting on a huge ball 
and socket, supports the seats for the passen- 
gers; the platform is connected by cords with 
a circle of small balloons, and the balloons are 
expected to keep the platform always horizontal— 
of course to the great satisfaction of the passengers. 
Balloons are also intended, by another patentee, 
to keep in motion the swings which are such a 
source of delight at country fairs, One of the 
very earliest patents was for ‘a fish-call, very use- 
full for the fishermen to call all kinde of fishes to 
their netts, speares, or hookes ; and for fowlers to 
call severall kindes of fowles or birds to their neets 
or snares.’ In one part the inventor speaks of his 
fish-call as a ‘ looking-glass’—rather a puzzle to 
interpret. Acrobats are invited to use a patent 
shoe soled with iron, which will enable the wearer, 
with the aid of a powerful electro-magnet, to walk 
head downwards along a metallic ceiling. There 
are patents for milking cows, for preserving the 
hands from chapping, and for curing the croup 
in fowls. Snuff-taking is made easy by ‘two 
snuff-boxes, one with a slider and the other with 
a sweep, out of which snuff may be taken with- 
out pulling it (the box ?) out of the pocket, and 
without spilling.’ 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XLIV.—IN THE COFFEE-HOUSE. 


THE post flies quickly in town, and the next after- 
noon brought a letter from Mr Holt, in reply to 
Kitty’s, and asking permission to call on the ensuing 
day. She was well aware of the significance of this 
request; he had called already without permission ; 
but this would be altogether a different sort of 
visit ; one wherein she could not deny nor excuse 
herself to him, and which would be paid to her 
alone. Even should he not ask the question upon 
which she knew he had so resolutely set his mind, 
this interview would be the forerunner to it, and 
in permitting it, she must needs foreshadow her 
reply. 

To think was torture ; to delay was vain. She 
sat down, and wrote a few words at once to say that 
she should be at home at the hour he had named. 

The interval, which she had expected to pass in 
apprehensions of his arrival, was spent in fears 
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of another kind. Jenny grew much worse, so bad 
that, in spite of her (for Jenny had small confi- 
dence in unknown doctors), Kitty yielded to Nurse 
Haywood’s advice, and called in the nearest 
practitioner. 

‘Aggravated febrile symptoms; nervous de- 
bility ; and great cerebral excitement,’ was his 
account of the patient. (He talked like a medical 
handbook, but he was by no means ignorant of his 
business.) ‘The young lady requires quiet—free- 
dom from anxiety of all sorts. How does she 
chiefly occupy herself?’ asked he of Kitty. 

‘In reading and writing,’ 

‘You mean by writing, composition? I thought 
so. The very worst thing for her in her present 
condition. Reading she must have in moderation ; 
but pen and ink must be kept from her. And as 
soon as she is fit to be moved, I should recommend 
sea-air.’ 

Kitty bowed in assent—she believed him the 
more because Jenny had always been recommended 
‘ Brighton’ in the spring—and blushing, tendered 
him one of her ten guineas. 

‘You have not lived in Brown Street long,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘Science is cheaper here than in 
some places.” And he returned her thirteen 
shillings and sixpence. Freedom from greed is one 
of the many virtues of the medical calling ; but 
to poor Kitty this seemed only another proof how 
pitiful must be the case of her and hers, since 
even strangers compassionated it, and returned 
her money. 

‘Perfect rest’ and ‘sea-air.’ The prescription 
was doubtless good, but could only be carried out 
in one way—at her own proper cost. Ifshe had 
hitherto entertained a doubt of the sort of reception 
that she should give to Mr Holt, she had none now. 
And yet things did not happen quite as she 
expected. 

Mr Holt came indeed with the punctuality of 
clockwork, but matters had become by that time 
so serious with Jenny, that little else could be 
alluded to. 

‘I am very much shaken and unnerved,’ said 
Kitty pleadingly ; ‘you must forgive me if I do 
not acknowledge your late kindness as it deserves.’ 

‘It deserves nothing,’ returned Mr Holt. ‘I 
hope you will not pain me by alluding to such a 
bagatelle,’ (He would air his French, even to her.) 
‘But if I can be of real use, pray, command me. 
Now, with respect to Brighton ’—— 

‘My sister cannot be moved for weeks,’ inter- 
rupted Kitty quickly ; ‘she is very, very ill.’ 

‘Still, when she can, I adjure you to remember 
that the means will not be wanting. If your father 
were—were in England, do you suppose he would 
spare any expense for such an object? A hundred 
pounds, or a thousand ; what does it matter? We 
have a saying in the City that “money may be 
bought too dear,” but that does not apply to life.’ 

His manner was most respectful, and yet 
tender ; he took her hand in his, and pressed it 
as he said the words, ‘Money may be bought 


too dear, which was inopportune, to say the least 
of it, But she did not withdraw her hand. 

‘I entreat you, he went on, ‘not to add to 
your real sorrow, by worrying yourself about 
pecuniary troubles; for so long as Richard Holt 
is alive they are visionary. I shall send or call 
to inquire daily ; but I shall not intrude upon you 
while your sister remains so indisposed—unless it 
would be any relief to you to see me,’ added he, 
with gentle pleading. 

‘You are very, very good,’ said Kitty. ‘I am | 
not fit to see any one just now.’ 

If he had hoped for any other answer, he did 
not shew it. His behaviour was the perfection of 
patience and devotion. Kitty would have felt 
really sorry for him—as her mother had done—if 
she had not been so wretched on her own account, 
It was impossible to doubt that the man loved 
her ; and to be loved without return is almost as 
bad (to a kind heart) as to love under the like 
circumstances. 

‘Did you walk?’ inquired she, mustering some 
show of interest in him, as he took his leave. 

‘No; I rode: my horse is at the corner of the 
street. I left it there because Mr Derwent told 
me that your sister was so ill, and I feared the 
noise would disturb her.’ 

This was thoughtful of him in one way, but 
he was foolish to have mentioned Jeff ; it somehow 
stopped her thanks. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘my dear Miss Dalton ; or 
rather, I should say au revoir’ 

He came the next day and the next, but had no 
speech with Kitty. Her place was by her sister’s 
pillow, ana she could not leave it. Thus once 
more it happened that by a caprice of Fate she 
was saved by one species of misery from the endur- 
ance of another. Weeks went by without much 
alteration in the condition of the sick girl ; and 
then the spring came, and with it a little renewed 
vigour. In the meantime, her story had appeared 
in the Smellfungus Magazine, and achieved what 
in the periodical world is held to be a success, A 
second edition of that serial—the first had not 
been a very large one—had been called for in 
consequence. Mr Sanders had written to Jeff a 
cautiously expressed letter of congratulation, be- 
speaking a ‘more sustained work’ from the same 
‘gifted pen, combining fiction with antiquarian 
details.’ 

‘The beggar takes me for Walter Scott,’ was 
Jeff's observation. Yet he could hardly smile at 
this new proof of the editor’s misplaced confidence, 
for he knew that many a month must pass away 
before she, whose representative he was, could 
resume her pen, even if she could ever do so. 

He wrote to say that indisposition would in- 
capacitate him for the present from writing for 
the Smellfungus ; and the next day Mr Sanders 
met him at luncheon-time in a City oyster-shop 
eating like Dando and drinking stout. 

‘You are writing for something else, you know 
you are,’ exclaimed the editor with a burst of 
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irritation. ‘I should have thought the author of 
“ The Monk of Monkwearmouth” [Jenny’s success- 
ful tale] had been more of a gentleman.’ 

‘He is nothing of the kind, and never made any 
pretensions to it,’ said Jeff coolly. 

Mr Sanders thought him more like Chatterton 
than ever. 

One morning, Mr Holt received a telegram, 
which, as was usual with him, he opened in Jeff's 
presence. His table was covered with letters every 
morning, yet he received more telegrams than 
letters ; and none of these various communications 
ever seemed to move him. But on this occasion, 
he leant back in his chair, and turned deadly pale. 

‘Are you ill, sir?’ said Jeff with interest. 

‘I feel a little faint: it is the spring weather. 
Get me a draught of water.’ 

When Jeff brought the glass, the telegram had 
disappeared, and his employer was consulting 
Bradshaw. 

‘I shall have to go away from office to-day, 
said he, speaking more thickly than his wont. ‘I 
have been summoned to—Plymouth. There will 
be no business of any importance to transact, I 
believe.’ 

‘Very good, sir. In case any one wishes to see 
you, when shall I say you will be back ?’ 

Mr Holt did not answer; he seemed to be in 
difficulties with his Bradshaw, a work which he 
had generally at his fingers’ ends. 

‘Tell the boy to fetch me a cab—a Hansom,’ 
said he presently, ‘There is not a minute to 
lose,’ added he, as if to himself. Then, before Jeff 
could leave the room, his employer uttered so 
terrible an execration, that the young fellow turned 
to look at him in astonishment. He had never 
heard him swear before, and it really seemed as 
though he were making up for past omissions in 
that respect. Mr Holt’s usually calm face had 
become a sea of passion. ‘ 

‘I said a cab, exclaimed he imperiously. Jeff 
himself flew for a Hansom, and as he caught one 
passing the archway out of the court, Mr Holt was 
at his heels. He did not seem to notice him, and 
perhaps took him for the boy, as he leaped into 
the vehicle. 

‘King’s Cross—and drive like the devil,’ was his 
direction to the cabman. And the man drove off 
at the pace supposed to be affected by his Satanic 
majesty. 

In his hurry and passion, had his employer given 
the wrong address ? thought Jeff. Or had his state- 
ment that he was going to Plymouth been an 
untruth? Certainly King’s Cross was not the 
station for that town. 

He had left his letters behind him unopened ; 
even those from Liverpool, where he had a small 
branch establishment, and which generally claimed 
his first attention. Something serious had certainly 
occurred, 

At eleven o’clock arrived Mr Dawkins, a pretty 
frequent visitor in Abdell Court. He appeared 
greatly excited ; his neckcloth, always tight for his 
large throat, seemed almost to suffocate him, mak- 
ing his face to swell and his eyes to project ina 
very alarming manner. ‘ Where is your master ?’ 
inquired he hurriedly. 

‘Do you mean Mr Holt?’ replied Jeff with 
stiffness. ‘He is gone away. A telegram arrived 
for him this morning which took him out of 
town,’ 


‘ Ay; to Liverpool, of course,’ said Mr Dawkins. 
‘ Then the news is true, I suppose ?” 

‘What news?’ 

‘Look here, my young fellow,’ said Mr Dawkins 
persuasively, ‘everybody must know it by this 
evening, and before your employer comes back : it 
is a question of hours. You cannot possibly do 
any harm by telling me just “Yes or no” about the 
Flamborough Head. I can make it well worth 
your while ;’ and he tapped his breast-pocket, which 
was always bulging with bank-notes. 

Jeff looked at him severely. ‘No!’ roared he. 
He was very angry, but he knew that words—as 
a vehicle for moral sentiments at least-—would be 
wasted upon Mr Dawkins. 

‘Do you mean that the news isn’t true, or that 
you won’t take the money?’ asked Mr Dawkins. 

‘I don’t know the news, and I don’t want your 
money,’ answered Jeff contemptuously. 

‘This is ridiculous, said Mr Dawkins, regarding 
him attentively. ‘Look here, young man : if any- 
thing should happen to your employer—I don’t 
say it will, mind, but if it should—you may hear 
of something to your advantage by calling at this . 
address.’ He pulled out a card and threw it on 
the table. ‘What luck Holt has!’ he murmured 
as he left the room. ‘ But where on earth could he 
have ever met with such a boy?’ 

Just before one o’clock, Jeff the Incorruptible 
had another visitor. A commissionaire called with 
a note for ‘Geoffrey Derwent, Esq.’ Immediate ; 
Bearer watts, was underlined upon the envelope. 

‘Are you Mr Derwent?’ inquired the messenger 
scrutinisingly ; ‘because I was to give this into 
your own hands,’ 

‘It is all right, my man. Are you from 
Islington ?’ 

Jeff was afraid there might be bad news from 
Brown Street, where he called every night and 
morning. 

But the handwriting of the letter, which con- 
sisted of but a few words, was strange to him: 
‘A friend wishes to see you at once upon im- 

ortant business at the Good Templar’s Coffee-house, 
udgate Hill. Please keep this communication 
private. Ask for Mr Phelps.’ 

When Jeff looked up, the messenger had 
vanished, 

This young gentleman was not of a romantic 
turn of mind, ‘I believe it’s Sanders, who wishes 
to keep me under lock and key till I shall have 
produced a three-volume novel,’ mused he. ‘In 
that case I shall be a prisoner for life. Or perhaps 
it’s a dodge to get into the office.’ This last idea 
seemed probable enough ; and before Jeff left, he 
gave the policeman a hint to look after the premises 
in his absence, since the boy in charge was but 
an inefficient guard. It was his own time for 
dinner ; so he had no compunctions about spending 
some portion of his usual hour in answering the 
mysterious summons, which considerably excited 
his curiosity. There was a teetotal smack about 
the Good Templar’s Coffee-house; but none of Jeft’s 
acquaintance were teetotalers, having most of them 
the power of imbibing spirituous, or at least 
malt liquors, without getting hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. Perhaps, after all, the whole thing was a 
hoax, to which species of humour the young 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange are almost as 
much: given as their seniors. At all events, Jeff 
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Lloyd’s, two men pushed by him talking eagerly, 
and he thought he heard one of them mention the 
Flamborough Head. Was it humanly possible that 
that vessel had come safe to port, after so many 
weeks and months? His reason told him it was 
not; yet still the incident, taken into connection 
with Holt’s summons to Liverpool and Mr Daw- 
kins’ hint about great news, was curious. The 
Good Templar’s Coffee-house was a third-rate estab- 
lishment, situated, not in the main thoroughfare 
of Ludgate Hill, but in one of the small streets 
to the south of it. So unpromising indeed was 
its appearance, that had it been evening instead 
of noonday, Jeff might have hesitated to enter 
it on such an invitation as he had received. 
But as it was, he walked in unconcernedly enough, 
and inquired of a very dirty waiter, who was 
lounging in the passage with a napkin under his 
arm that matched his linen, for Mr Phelps. 

The man nodded, and led the way through a 
swing-door into a low-roofed and dingy coffee- 
room, arranged in compartments like tall old- 
fashioned pews. 

‘Gent for Mr Phelps, said the waiter sharply ; 
and immediately from the farthest corner there 
emerged a stranger, and came forward to meet 
the visitor. 

A stranger, as I have written, he was to Geoffrey 
Derwent, and yet there was something about the 
man not wholly unfamiliar to him. His face was 
dark and wrinkled, and his hair was gray ; but 
his eyes were bright and piercing. He had never 
seen so old a face with eyes so young before, save 
once. 

‘It was good of you to come so soon, Mr Der- 
went, and on so unceremonious a summons,’ said 
he, in grave tones. ‘Oblige me by sitting down for 
a few minutes and hearing what I have to say.’ 

He pointed to a seat in the compartment next 
to that from which he had risen, and lighted 
better than most by a dusty window. 

Then Jeff could see that the man was curiously 
clothed, like one who has just come from travel 
in foreign lands, and to whom either time or 
means has been wanting to equip himself like 
other people. The latter was probably the case 
in this instance, for even such clothes as he had 
were worn and threadbare, as well as being of too 
slight a texture for the season. 

eff gazed at him long and earnestly ; while his 
new acquaintance, ds though to give the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, drew out a note-book and cut 
a pencil, 

‘We have met before, I believe, Mr Derwent?’ 
said he presently, as if in reply to this examina- 
tion. 

‘Never. But you bear a strong resemblance 
to one very dear to me, though you are an older 
man.’ 

‘You mean John Dalton ?’ 

Yes,’ 

*I am his half-brother, Philip Astor” returned 
the other, still more gravely than before ; ‘and it 
is of John Dalton that I wish to speak with you. 

‘ Have you any news of him, sir?’ inquired Jeff 
eagerly, ‘Your tone gives me little hope; and 
yet there is a report—or at least some sort of talk 
—in the City that the Flamborough Head has 
come into port.’ 

‘Indeed?’ returned the other with some sur- 
prise. ‘I am sorry to say, however, the news is 


false. You are acquainted, I believe, not only 
with my half-brother, but with his family. Be so 
kind as to speak out, as I am a little deaf’ 

‘I am well acquainted with them,’ answered 
Jeff in distinct tones : ‘they are the dearest friends 
Ihave in the world’ 

‘And yet they are in bad circumstances, I 
understand ?” 

‘They are not rich. When one says “ dear,” 
one does not always mean a money value,’ re- 
turned Jeff coldly. He began to dislike this man, 
with whom, too, he now remembered Mr Dalton 
had had some sort of quarrel or litigation. 

‘The object of my inquiries is a friendly one, 
I do assure you, observed the other, reading his 
thoughts, ‘I wish to be assured of our friends’ 
welfare, that is all.’ He paused; then, with a 
slight tremor in his voice, continued ; ‘ Are they 
all well ?’ 

‘ Kitty is well.’ 

‘And still Miss Kitty, I suppose?’ put in the 
other quickly. 

‘Certainly, returned Jeff, with heightened 
colour. 

‘And she is not engaged to any one that you 
are aware of ?—Well, well, I only asked, meaning 
no offence. And how are the rest of them?’ 

‘Jenny has been very ill, but she is getting 
somewhat better. She was always delicate, as 
you are probably aware; and her poor mother’s 
death’—— 

‘I know, I know,’ interrupted the other hastily : 
‘that sad news has already reached me.’ 

A heavy sigh broke forth from somewhere in the 
darkness of the room. 

‘What is that? We are not alone, said Jeff 
angrily. ‘I do not choose to speak thus of the 
affairs of others in the presence of strangers.’ 

‘It is a friend of mine in the next box.’ 

‘I don’t care who it is, I wont’—— Here 
Jeff stopped short, transfixed with awe. 

A face was looking down upon him over the 
next partition which he had never thought to see 
again. It was a worn and weary face, older by ten 
years than when he had seen it last—as old as that 
of his present companion, senior (as Jeff knew) to 
him by many, many years—but it was that of 
John Dalton. 

‘ Jeff, do you know me?’ said a weak and half- 
choked voice, very different from those musical 
tones that had once won every ear. 

*O yes, Mr Dalton. God be thanked! What 
joy, what happiness, you will have brought with 

ou 


‘Do you think so?’ inquired the other eagerly, 
as they pressed each other’s hands. ‘Have they 
forgiven me, and yet not forgotten me—my dear 
ones ?? 

‘Sir, they think of you and pray for you—I 
know Kitty prays for your return even yet-—every 
day and night.’ 

‘My Kitty, my own bright Kitty! Jenny, you 
say, is better. And the boy—dear Tony ? 

‘He is as blithe as June, sir, and as gentle. To 
see him watching by his little brother, amusing 
him’—— 

‘Ay, there is another, said Dalton gloomily. 
‘Her baby boy.’ 

‘And as jolly a little baby as one would wish to 
see, interposed Jeff cheerfully. ‘He is the play- 
thing of the whole house, though Kitty and he are 
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inseparables. They are all well, Mr Dalton, and 
need only to see their father’s face again to be all 


happy.’ 

PBoa bless you, Jeff, for saying so! I did not 
dare to ask about them myself, but got Philip here 
to be my spokesman, Where are they all ?’ 

‘At Mrs Haywood’s, in Brown Street. The old 
dame is delighted to have them, and they feel quite 
at home.’ 

‘Perhaps there is not much temptation to leave 
it,” observed Dalton significantly. ‘Are their 
friends kind ? 

‘O yes. There is Dr Curzon—he came up ex- 
pressly to see Jenny ; and, and—— Why, who 
could help being kind to them !’ 

‘I see one who could not help it; but I should 
like to hear of others. Tell me the truth, Jeff. 
Are my children quite deserted? Do none of all 
my old acquaintances visit the motherless and the 
poor in their affliction, for my sake or their own ?’ 

‘Well, you see, Jenny has been ill of late’—— 

‘Was it infectious, then?’ inquired the other 
apprehensively, 

‘No; it was not infectious ; but when there is 
illness, it is well to keep a house quiet; and 
besides, Kitty made up her mind, when she found 
herself in charge of the family, and there was a 
necessity for great economy, to seclude herself as 
much as possible.’ 

‘In spite of invitations and hospitalities,’ said 
Dalton itterly. ‘Isee. The Riverside people, 
however, have surely not forsaken them ?’ 

‘There was a misunderstanding with Mrs Camp- 
den, sir: Jenny returned some money that she 
had sent them or lent them ; and there has been 
a breach, 

‘And “Uncle George,” he took his wife’s part ?’ 

‘Upon my life, sir,’ said Jeff earnestly, ‘I don’t 
think he could help it, 

‘He must have some good in him, since you stick 
by him, Jeff, answered Dalton with a faint smile. 
—‘You see how it is, Philip. There are just 
three—Dr Curzon, Mrs Haywood, and this one 
here. Just three. Think of it!’ 

‘And a very good average,’ returned Astor 
curtly. ‘I have got one friend, just one. And 
perhaps I shall not have him long,’ added he 
moodily. 

‘As long as he lives, Philip, returned Dalton, 
quietly taking the other’s hand.—‘ Jeff, you have 
stood by me, and mine. Take my brother also into 
your wide and loving heart. It is through him, 
next to God, that I am now alive. It is through 
him that those who, I have just heard you say— 
and bless you for it—were dearest to you, are 
about to be made happy. I cannot see them to- 
day—at least not yet. I have something to do 
first ; something’—here his voice grew very harsh 
and stern—‘ that has nothing to do with happiness, 
but with woe, and wrath, and retribution. You 
are in Richard Holt’s employment, it seems, as 
good men have been before you. Where is he ?’ 

‘He left his office this morning, he said for 
Plymouth, but as I have reason to believe, for 
Liverpool.’ 

Dalton and Astor exchanged significant glances. 

‘Ill news flies apace,’ said the latter. ‘What 
matters it? He cannot escape us.’ 

‘That is true,” answered Dalton, in a slow tone 
of satisfaction. ‘He would have to take my life 
ere he could do that.’ 


‘And mine, John, observed Philip in a tone of 
reproach. 

‘I knowit,’ returned Dalton with tender gravity ; 
‘but you and I are one, brother, 
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OF all sciences, that of medicine is perhaps one 
of the most widely interesting, because, although 
we cannot all be doctors, it is not unlikely that we 
will, most of us, one day sooner or later swell the 
world-wide class of patients, Viewing disease as 
not necessarily something either unnatural or 
malign, but rather as a disturbance of the bodily 
functions, which Nature is constantly endeavouring 
to rectify, nothing can be more instructive than to 
trace the progress and efforts of those men who, 
with greater or less enlightenment, have sought to 
aid her in the process. 

It is not every day that we have presented to us 
a book so full of curious and interesting matter as 
Doctors and Patients, by the late Mr Timbs; and 
though we have already noticed it in these pages, 
we venture to hope that a few additional words 
may not come amiss, 

A capital anecdote is told about a very famous 
man, although not a famous doctor, Oliver Gold- 
smith, whose medical career ended in the house 
of a lady, a personal friend of his own, one 
Mrs Sidebotham. He was prescribing for her, 
and he and the apothecary quarrelled over the 
dose, the lady siding with the compounder of 
drugs. This was more than the M.D. could stand ; 
he rushed out of the room in a violent passion, 
and said to Topham Beauclerc, whom he met: ‘I 
am determined henceforth to leave off —_— 
for my friends.’ ‘Do so, said the wit dryly. ‘In 
future, when you undertake to kill, let it only 
be your enemies,’ 

Most people have heard of Abernethy’s gruffness ; 
here is an anecdote which shews how truly kind 
and liberal he could be at times. ‘In the year 
1818, Lieutenant D fell from his horse in 
London, and sustained a fracture of the skull and 
arm. Mr Abernethy was the nearest surgeon, and 
being sent for, continued his attendance daily for 
months. When the patient became convalescent, 
he was enjoined by Abernethy to proceed to 
Margate and adopt shell-fish diet. The patient 
requested to know the extent- of his pecuniary 
liability. ‘Who is that young woman?’ inquired 
Abernethy smilingly. ‘She is my wife.” ‘What 
is your rank in the army?’ ‘I am a half-pay 
lieutenant’ ‘Oh, very well: wait till you are a 
general, then come and see me, and we’ll talk 
about it.’ 

Next we have quacks, of whom there are, and 
always have been many. Adepts, jugglers, and 
dealers in charms were the first quacks ; and then 
we have good Bishop Berkeley and his tar-water, 
which he seems to have been firmly persuaded 
was a specific for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. The tar-water had its day, and was succeeded 
by Dr James's fever powder, and the pills of 
Morison the hygeist; both of which popular 
remedies, whatever their effect — the public 
health might be, proved extremely beneficial to 
the pockets of their inventors. Dr James left a 
large fortune ; and Morison died in Paris at the age 
of seventy, worth five hundred thousand pounds. 
Quacks of a meaner grade were in the habit 
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of perambulating the country, and appearing at 
all the village fairs, where their stage, with a 
drummer parading before it, and a merry-andrew 
casting somersaults behind the doctor’s back, were 
among the most attractive exhibitions of the day. 

The realms of quackery, like the more regular 
paths of medicine, were never entirely free from 
the invasions of the softer sex. One of the most 
notable quacks of her day was Mrs Mapp the 
bone-setter, who resided at Epsom. She was the 
daughter of a bone-setter named Wallin, and 
some have alleged that she was the sister of 
the celebrated actress who subsequently became 
Duchess of Bolton ; but this, Mr Timbs says, is 
a mistake. However she acquired her skill, she 
was certainly very successful in her treatment of 
fractured bones, dislocations, and even of structural 
deformities, of which she was alleged to have 
performed some wonderful cures. She was a 
tall, raw-boned, exceedingly plain-looking woman ; 
and her strength was so great that she required 
no assistance in replacing a man’s dislocated 
shoulder. Of this strength she one day made 
a curious use. A fellow was sent to her by some 
doctors, who pretended that he had a dislocated 
wrist. She took hold of it, saw that it was all 
right, and with a single wrench turned his feigning 
into earnest. ‘There!’ she said. ‘Go back to the 
fools who sent you, and get them to set your 
wrist; or if you come back this day month, I will 
do it for you myself’ 

While still basking in the sunshine of fortune, 
this strong-minded, or at least strong-armed, 
ee determined 'to marry, the object of 

er choice being Hill Mapp, a footman in the 
employment of a mercer in Ludgate Hill. The 
marriage was not a fortunate one ; Mr Mapp was 
not a good husband, nor did he give his connubial 
felicity a long trial, for he absconded in less than 
a week, taking with him, as a souvenir of his short 
honeymoon, a purse of a hundred guineas which 
his lady happened to have in the house. And in 
the December of the following year, her short 
hour of popular favour oyer, the once famous 
bone-setter died miserably poor at her lodgings 
in the Seven Dials, and, as Pat would say, was 
indebted to the parish for a coffin and a grave. 

The Company of the Barber Surgeons of London 
was incorporated by Edward IV. in 1460-2, and 
one of the best of Holbein’s pictures represents the 

resentation of a charter to this Company by 

enry VIII. 

Cheselden, John Hunter the anatomist, and 
many other distinguished names, are upon the roll 
of this Company. Among others is that of Sir 
Hans Sloane, an eminent physician, born in 1660, 
who “yeep his museum to the public on con- 
dition that twenty thousand pounds should be paid 
to his family ; this sum being something like the 
value of the gold and silver medals, ores, and pre- 
cious stones which were prised in his collec- 
tion. Parliament accepted the trust; and in this 
manner the nucleus of the British Museum was 
formed. 

Mr Timbs next treats of corpulence, many 
recipes for the cure of which are given. We read 
of a Spanish general, who by a free use of vinegar 
reduced his size so much that he could fold-his 
skin around his body like a garment. How long he 
lived after he had effected this somewhat alarming 
reduction of bulk, is not recorded. If it is a weari- 


ness to the flesh to be too fat, it is almost an equal 
affliction to be too lean. Larrey, a celebrated 
French surgeon, mentions an unfortunate priest 
who became so thin that he was at last unable 
to go through the celebration of mass. His bones 
and joints became so dry ‘that at every genu- 
flexion they cracked in such a loud and strange 
manner that the faithful were terrified, and the 
faithless laughed” Mr Banting’s struggle with 
corpulence is amusingly described; and as he won 
the battle, and became ‘a thinner and a happier 
man,’ those who think themselves too fat may, if 
they choose to run the risk, go and do likewise. 

An interesting chapter treats about matters 
pertaining to the hair and beard. Many instances 
are recorded in which vivid mental emotions of a 
painful kind, such as extreme terror, have blanched 
the hair almost instantaneously. In prison the 
hair of Marie Antoinette became suddenly white ; 
and Ludwig, king of Bavaria, who had caused his 
wife to be put to death, in a fit of jealous frenzy, 
on learning her innocence, suffered such extreme 
remorse that ‘his hair became in a moment as white 
assnow. Apropos of hair-dyes, there isan amusing 
anecdote of a lady who was beginning to get elderly, 
and who once said to Douglas Jerrold : ‘I cannot 
imagine what makes my hair turn gray ; I some- 
times fancy it must be the essence of rosemary with 
which my maid is in the habit of brushing it, 
What do you think?’ ‘I should be rather afraid, 
madam,’ replied the witty dramatist, ‘that it must 
be the essence of time,’ 

Not much light is, or perhaps can be thrown 
upon the curious question of the origin of epi- 
demics. The many theories which have been 
advanced upon this subject seem scarcely so much 
to touch the question as to leave it open and 
undetermined. Of what fatal combinations they 
are born we can scarcely tell; all that we can do 
is to turn them aside, if possible, in their destruc- 
tive course, and combat and neutralise them, by 
improving as much as possible the sanitary condi- 
tions of life. 

Many interesting anecdotes are given to illustrate 
the remarkable contagious power of typhus fever 
and the plague. Cotton shipped from a port in- 
fected with the plague is sometimes impregnated 
with such a poisonous effluvium, that instances 
have been known of people being struck down 
dead while opening the bales. The Arabs, who 
are fatalists, seldom resort to medicine for the cure 
of this disease; but in spite of their predestinari- 
anism, they often try to escape from it by flying 
into the Desert; ‘alleging as an excuse, that 
although the distemper is a messenger from 
Heaven sent to call them to a better world, yet, 
being conscious of their unworthiness, and that 
they do not merit this special mark of grace, 
they think it more advisable to decline it for the 
present.’ 

Poisons, of which Mr Timbs treats, have played 
a very important part in the history of the world. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
more particularly in the hands of Pope Alexander 
VI. and his infamous son, they were a regular 
engine of statecraft, and the powder and poisoned 
ring of the Borgias obtained an unenviable notoriety. 
Chemistry was then in its infancy, and such a dread 
of secret poisoning pervaded all classes of society, 
that there is no doubt that many guiltless persons 
must have fallen victims to the panic created by 
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the crimes of a few. Medicated gloves, bouquets, 
and handkerchiefs were sometimes used to convey 
the subtle agent of death, but more commonly it 
was introduced into the food or drink. Aqua 
Tofana, so named after the hag who invented it, 
was credited with the death of six hundred people 
in Rome, and was a preparation of arsenic ; while 
the powder of succession, much in vogue with 
cardinals and personages still more exalted, was 
common sugar of lead. Laurel-water was the 
poison employed in a very remarkable case, that 
of Captain Donellan, in 1791. He was a needy, 
unprincipled, unscrupulous man ; and his wife had 
a young brother, Sir Theodosius Boughton, to 
whose estates she was the nearest heir. This 
reversionary interest, it was alleged, combined 
with the captain’s pecuniary difficulties, formed 
the motive for the crime which he conceived 
and carried out. His brother-in-law had some 
slight ailment, for which he received some phials 
of medicine from an apothecary, upon swallowing 
one of which he suddenly fell back in a fit, and 
died almost immediately, foaming at the mouth. 
It was afterwards proved that Captain Donellan 
had a still in which he prepared laurel-water, and 
that he shewed suspicious alacrity, after the death 
of Sir Theodosius, in rinsing out the phial which 
had contained the fatal draught. On this evidence 
he was condemned and hanged at Warwick, in 
spite of certain exculpatory medical evidence, 
which was led to the effect that a fatal fit might 
have been induced by the revulsion caused by 
swallowing a nauseous medicine. 

Then comes an amusing anecdote of Sir Walter 
Scott’s experience of the faculty, in a small Eng- 
lish town where his servant fell sick, and he was 
under the necessity of sending for a doctor. There 
were two in the town, one who had been long 
established, and one a newcomer. The latter 
gentleman was fortunately found at home, and 
lost no time in obeying Sir Walter’s summons, 
who, looking up when he entered, saw before him 
a grave, sagacious-looking man, attired in black, 
with a shovel-hat, in whom, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he recognised a Scottish blacksmith who 
had formerly practised with considerable success 
as a veterinary operator in the neighbourhood of 
Ashestiel. ‘How in all the world,’ exclaimed Sir 
Walter, ‘came you here? Can it be possible that 
this is John Lundie ?’ 
te In truth it is, your honour—just a’ that’s for 
im,’ 

‘Well, let us hear. You were a horse-doctor 
before ; now it seems you are a man-doctor. How 
do you get on?’ 

‘On? Just extraordinar weel ; for your honour 
maun ken that my practice is vera sure and ortho- 
dox. I depend entirely upon twa simples.’ 

‘And what may their names be? Perhaps it is 
a secret ?? 

‘I'll tell your honour’ (in a low tone): ‘ my twa 
simples are just laudamy and calamy.’ 

‘Simples, with a vengeance!’ replied Sir Walter. 
‘But, John, do you never happen to kill any of 
your patients ?’ 

‘Kill? Ou, ay. May be sae. Whiles they dee and 
whiles no ; but it’s the will o’ Providence. Ony- 
hoo, your honour, it wull be lang before it makes up 
for Flodden, 

The use of anesthetics, Mr Timbs tells us, was 
partially known to the ancients. Pliny states that 


the juice of mandragora was used, before incisions 
were made into the body, to produce insensibility 
to pain; and the Chinese, in the third century of 
our era, were accustomed to administer a drug for 
the same purpose, supposed to be Indian hemp. 
During the middle ages, mandrake, a compound of 
mandrake and opium, and a potion composed of 
opium, mulberry, lettuce, and a variety of other 
herbs, was used to accomplish the same end; while 
in our own day, Sir James Simpson discovered 
in chloroform a safe, an effectual, and an easily 
administered anesthetic agent, which has robbed 
the surgeon’s knife of half its terrors, and conferred 
an inestimable boon upon sufferers of all ranks and 
ages, 

Concerning sleep and its phenomena, there is 
much interesting information ; and many curious 
instances of dreams are recorded, which, if not 
prophetic, at least produced upon the mind a 
strong impression of a coming event, which in a 
short time actually did take place. Dr Abercrombie, 
in his work on the Intellectual Powers, relates 
the following story of a dream, which, eight days 
before the assassination of Mr Perceval, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, occurred three times in one night 
to a Cornish gentleman—Mr Williams of Scorrier 
House. The Chancellor was unknown to Mr 
Williams by sight, but in his dream he imagined 
that he (the dreamer) was standing in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, when a little man entered, 
dressed in a peculiar fashion. Almost immediately 
the little man was followed by another man, whose 
dress Mr Williams also particularly observed ; and 
this second man drawing a pistol from under his 
coat, fired it at the first, who staggered and fell. 
A crowd of people then ran forward ; Williams 
saw the murderer arrested, and heard, still in his 
dream, those around him say: ‘Mr Perceval is 
dead,’ 

This dream, in itself unaccountable, is made 
stranger still by the fact that it occurred about 
much the same time, and in much the same form, 
to Bishop Baines! 

Concerning insanity and the treatment of the 
insane, Mr Timbs shews us how much the depri- 
vation of reason, the greatest calamity that can 
befall a rational being, has been intensified and 
prolonged in past .times, by the ignorance and 
indifference of society. Over the gates of most 
lunatic asylums might have been written the 
inscription which Dante placed over his abode of 
the lost—‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here,’ 
In 1815 the House of Commons Committee found 
in the women’s gallery in Old Bethlem, ‘in a side- 
room, ten patients, each chained by one arm or 
leg to the wall, the chain allowing them merel 
to stand up by the bench or form fixed to the wall, 
or to sit down upon it.’ The only article of 
clothing these poor women had, was a sort of 
blanket-gown made like a dressing-gown, but with 
no band to fasten it und the body. Their feet 
were bare, and while some of them were dirty, 
imbecile, and offensive, others spoke quite coher- 
ently, and were sensible and accomplished. The 
men were found, if possible, almost in a worse 
condition. ‘Except the blanket-gown, they had 
no clothing, and the room had the appearance of 
a dog-kennel.’ Private asylums were often still 
worse, the treatment of lunatics in Bethlem being 
considered to afford rather a favourable specimen 
of the best mode of curing the mentally afflicted ! 
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The closing chapter treats of the phenomena of 
death. The diseases which conduce to dissolution 
are, as we all know, legion. There are many paths 
leading up to that grim gate ; but when we pause 
at last before its portals, our passage to eternity is, 
according to the observation of the most competent 
authorities, painless) Mr Savory, a physician of 
great eminence, in commenting upon the subject, 
} ‘concurs in the statement of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
that in almost all cases the point of death is free 
from physical suffering.’ 

The signs of death are various, but often in 
the partial delirium which supervenes, the mind 
returns to its habitual occupations, and in the 
very act of quitting the stage of life, constructs 
for itself a last imaginary act of the closing drama. 
‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said an expiring judge, 
Lord Tenterden, ‘you will now consider your 
verdict.’ ‘It grows dark, said Dr Adams, the 
author of Roman Antiquities, believing himself 
still surrounded by his pupils—‘it grows dark ; 
the boys may now dismiss.” ‘ Téte d@Armée, mur- 
mured the dying Napoleon, believing himself still 
charging at the head of his legions, instead of lying 
a helpless prisoner in his sea-girt dungeon of St 
Helena, slowly drifting, in spite of guards and 
jailer, into the freedom for which he had so vainly 
yearned, 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK. 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE intervening few days had passed—they were 
days of suspense, when that condition of mind 
arises in which nothing can be done, through the 
very anxiety to be active and occupied, but the 
weary interval had at last been bridged over; and 
as the town clock of Clonmel was striking eight 
o'clock on the festival of Hallowe’en, the vig- 
orous form of the tenant of the Glen farm could 
be seen in the dim obscurity, coming down the 
pathway and disappearing within the open door- 
way of the inn. 

‘The master bid me tell you to wait for him, 
should he be kept out late, forthe mare he brought 
with him got lame on a suddint, when I took her 
out of the stable; and you are not on any account 
to go back until he sees you; and as he thought 
you might not like to be troubled with the com- 

y in the big room, you are to come into the one 

e keeps for the quality when they come here to 

give a treat to a herd or the like on a fair or 
market day.’ 

The speaker who thus accosted Maurice was a 
smart red-headed lad, rejoicing in the name of 
Clover, because his reputed mother had deserted 
the infant in a field of the same, probably speculat- 
ing that as his habits and tastes had not yet been 
ee, he might possibly become a vegetarian, 
and take kindly to the only provender within his 
reach, in the absence of the alcohol which would 
have mingled so largely in the nutriment she 
would have supplied him with. An ill-natured 
world might possibly have suggested that her in- 
tentions were less philanthropical, and that pro- 
vided she got rid of s burden, he might take care 
of himself in the best way he could. Be that as it 
may, the little waif cast upon the tide of life was 
picked up by a good-natured old woman—fed like 


Romulus; a goat, however, being the substitute 
for the wolf; and after passing through various 
stages of misery after his benefactress had died, the 
outcast had arrived at the equivocal dignity of 
waiter at the Z'’raveller’s Home, in the absence of 
Brien Spelassy, who was the regular official of the 
establishment, but in the habit of so frequently 
going away, and returning at such irregular inter- 
vals, that the wonder was why Stephen Meagher, a 
hard and strict man, would submit to pay for ser- 
vices which were so frequently only nominal. The 
surmise, however, was that some unknown tie of 
kindred existed between them; and this belief was 
confirmed by the fact that Spelassy ‘not merely 
neglected the duties of his employment, but would 
demand money of his employer with a roughness 
which denoted equality rather than the subservience 
of a subordinate. That mutual esteem was not the 
bond between them was evident, for sometimes, 
when a more than usually inordinate demand 
was made, the lips of the master would allow a 
few bitter words to escape; but they were quickly 
repressed. 

‘I dare not remain here long, even if your master 
does not soon come home,’ was the reply of Maurice 
to the lad ; ‘no, not if you could make me a lord. 
My darling is waiting for me ; and now that the 
country is in so bad a way, and the Whiteboys 
breaking into houses for arms, and doing even 
worse, and not even a gossoon under my roof, I 
could not stay away from home, even if the sheriff 
was to “cant” all my goods the next blessed 
mornin’,’ 

‘You know your own business best, I suppose,’ 
was the rejoinder, and Clover smiled, as if he 
thought otherwise. ‘But would your good woman 
at home thank you very much if you only came 
here on a fool’s errand, and that after all the trouble 
my master went to on your account? Why, if Paddy 
Guilfoyle, who was hanged when the judge was 
last here, had only waited twenty-four hours longer, 
the letter from Americky, telling him of all the 
money left him by his brother, would have come, 
and he need not have gone and robbed the squire’s 
house.” 

‘I think you mean to give me good advice; 
although I am not beholden to you for likenin 
me to the man who died for his own bad act ; an 
I will try and stop until your master comes back ; 
but troubled as Iam in my mind, I would rather 
be in any company than my own;’ and as he spoke, 
the farmer, advancing a few steps, opened the door 
which at once introduced him into the tap-room. 
The occupants of it were not very select. Some 
were playing cards, the dirt of which followed suit 
with the hands that shuffled them, the prizes being 
a goose and a quart of poteen ; and there was as 
much perverse ingenuity and scheming resorted to, 
as if a principality were involved in the ultimate 
issue. Others were too tipsy to score another 
vice to the catalogue of their offences ; and then 
came those who with profitless profanity displayed 
their only knowledge of the things of another 
world by the use of sacred names cursed out with 
shocking frequency. These and many another 
vagrant dropped into the apartment by degrees; 
and coarse jest was followed by the noisy joyless 
laugh, the hard bitter word, the malignant scoff. 
The dreadful uniformity of selfishness in a scene 
meant for revelry, jarred upon the nerves as would 
a feast spread upon a tenanted coffin; and Maurice 
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Power, unable to endure the company, after a 
while returned to the hall, and from thence into 
the room which had been reserved for him, A 
candle was brought in, a smoky fire kindled ; but 
the latter did not lighten up the dingy decency of 
the place, and out stood in grim outline the 
propped- up drawers in the corner, the hard 
straight-backed chairs, and the seats, in which 
ravines of matted hair wound their tortuous course ; 
while the faded carpet, patched and pieced, was like 
the primitive garment which antiquaries assert 
originated the tartan plaid. 

The attendant evidently manifested considerable 
interest in the visitor. Could it have been because 
his honest presence exercised a humanising influ- 
ence over the establishment? He quickly brought 
unbidden a steaming jug of punch, the chief 
ingredient in which was of too republican a spirit 
to submit to the imposition of any duty, or pay 
any tribute to His Majesty George III. The drink 
was pressed upon the stranger with an amount of 
solicitude almost amounting to rudeness ; and in 
the abstraction of his mind he drank off the con- 
tents of the tumbler more than once. The hoarse 
asthmatic clock in the passage struck nine and 
ten successively, and its tickings beat with painful 
clearness on the nerves of the listener. An original 
thinker has declared that he could not endure the 
‘insolent monotony of the ocean when in repose ;’ 
but better monotony than the echoing utterances 
of time, and Maurice moodily drew close to the 
recently lighted fire-place, until at last his eyes 
began to close in unquiet sleep, and the white 
ashes of the turf seemed to form themselves into 
snow-drifts, while the charred pieces of bog-wood 
assumed the outlines of crushed and mutilated 
oe 

How long he had been unconscious the dreamer 
knew not: vague figures had risen, as it were, and 
dilated until they filled the apartment, and made 
the air difficult to breathe; and he awoke with the 
sensation that the ceiling was crushing down upon 
him, that the walls were pressing round him with 
iron grasp, and that many waters were hurtling 
and beating against the closed door. All was pro- 
found darkness ; not the ‘palpable obscure’ of the 
‘poet, but something as it were far in excess of it ; 
and the brain of the farmer reeled and wandered, 
not under the agency of mere drink, but as if 
opium had been swallowed by one who had never 
before experienced the clouded intellect that is 
attendant on its use. Where was he? Was that 
the mountain stream near his cottage which was 
sounding in his ears? Was that the fervent 
breathings of the wind in the grove below? Or 
was it the tramp of armed men, pacing up and 
down the boreen or passage leading to his own 
loved home? Or—terrible thought!—could it be 
egg as each broken image passed across his 
rain, that the whole was a delusion, and that 
he had become a madman? He groped his 
way along the wall, felt the barred window 
which the heavy curtains concealed from obser- 
vation, caught the handle of the door, and was 
out into the passage opposite the tap-room. The 
street entrance was at the far end; but when 
he reached it, there was a heavy padlock on its 
hasp, and the echoes of his own footsteps, as he 
trod upon the creaking boards, alone broke the 
profound silence. Not a gleam of light could be 
observed ; and the sense of touch was but of little 


avail in the labyrinth of the building in which he 
found himself. A heavy grating at the foot of the 
stairs prevented access to the landing above ; and 
two massive bolts shot into recesses in the wall, 
and secured there, indicated that the usurer had 
adopted precautions to prevent customers, when 
the business of the evening was finished, making 
their way over the house. 

What was to be done? He had evidently been 
forgotten. The first and natural impulse was to 
try and alarm the inmates. He listened for a short 
time; but except the movements of the clock and 
the beating of his own heart, all was as silent as 
the grave. Ah! what would his wife think of 
his absence? What terrors might she be enduring 
at that moment! for never since his marriage 
had he slept under any roof but his own; and 
there was vividly present to his recollection, as 
death was clouding the eyes of the mother of his 
bride Ellen, the last joyous gleam passing over the 
wan countenance, when he assured her that he 
would be everything to her child. As this thought 
arose, all about the necessity of the loan about 
which he came and had delayed so long was for- 
gotten, and with a sudden effort he forced the door 
and quitted the house. 

The night was wet and profoundly dark ; the 
wind sighed and fretted itself, dashing against the 
chinks and recesses of the maze of humble dwell- 
ings into whose company it had been seduced, 
away from the pure mountain range encircling the 
town ; but on and on sped the husband, as if he 
could relieve the agitation of his soul by rapid 
motion. On, on through the dim streets, past 
the open market square with its quaint stiff-necked 
roofing. On by the quays, which in the daytime 
used to be animated with the shouts of the boat- 
men as they drew their barges across the gravel in 
the shallow water, laden with piled sacks of corn 
and other produce, the wine and oil of the rich 
surrounding plains and valleys of the Golden Vale. 
The long bridge spanning over the Suir was passed 
over, and up and up the hilly road and past 
several scattered cabins Maurice Power urged his 
way, at one time rushing along with wild impetu- 
osity, and then pausing to recover his breath. 
How he envied the inmates of each, buried in 
sleep after the labours of the past day! They had 
no care now, whatever the morning might bring 
forth. A just Providence deals not so unequally 
with the poor, and wealth has cares that attend 
not the human lilies of the field, whom the auto- 
crats of the Stock Exchange would despise. For 
them a greater than Solomon provides; and in 
their resignation and calm endurance under trials, 
Christian virtues and graces are revealed before 
which the sufferings of martyrs sink into insignifi- 
cance; the one being a life-long submission in 
obscurity, and the other the temporary agony 
which the glory of their subsequent fame and 
example enables them to sustain. 

It was not until the glen had been reached and 
the entrance to the boreen, that Maurice, panting 
and exhausted, leaned against the ditch to rest 
himself for a few minutes. Then, with a quieter 
and more composed step, he proceeded up the 
passage, and opening the gate of the farm-yard, 
said, by way of precaution, not to cause any sudden 
alarm, and in a low tone of voice : : Down, Rover ; 
down, good dog. Poor fellow, sure it’s only myself 


has come home ; don’t bark, Rover.’ But there came 
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no yelp of recognition ; no significant greeting b 
the fierce but faithful iaetift. at eee 

Was there any light in the dwelling-house ? None. 
Ellen had doubtless been tired of watching for 
her husband, and had fallen asleep. But what was 
that seemed to flit across, and could he possibly 
have been mistaken in his first glance? Yes; he 
must have been, for in the bedroom which was 
at the end of the cottage, and through the chinks 
of the shutters which secured the window, a thin 
thread of brightness flickered amid the darkness, 
and a faint murmur of voices came out upon the 
night-air. Maurice Power approached silently 
to the spot; his straining eyes were fixed upon 
the little opening, which afforded but a very 
limited view of the interior. Vague undefined 
outlines could be traced, but nothing palpable ; 
and rising from a stooping posture, to obtain a 
better means of observation, the heavy staff which 
he grasped struck against a projecting stone in 
the wall, and made a sound in so doing, low but 
yet distinct. Big drops poured down his forehead ; 
his heart beat with the painful clearness which 
often heralds the stoppage of its action for ever ; 
and it was only after an interval that he stood 
erect and placed his face close to the aperture. All 
seemed quiet. Had his fears been awakened 
without a cause? Was he the victim of a too 
sensitive imagination? No; he felt convinced 
that cautious steps were moving within ; and in a 
few seconds the door opened, and the indistinct 
figure of a man crossed the threshold into the 
yard, two others following. They went towards 
the window. in the direction whence the noise 
proceeded. Immediately beyond it and at the 

ble there was a small railed inclosure, meant by 

en Power, in the first days of her married life, 
for a tiny pleasure-ground, in which Chinese roses, 
woodbine, and clematis might twine their tendrils 
up to the thatch, and afford a shelter as well as 
a source of ornament; but domestic cares soon 
came in the way, and the protecting paling had 
fallen into a state of decay—was tumbled down, 
or rubbed against by cattle and pigs, and made 
the asylum for proscribed donkeys and intrusive 
fowls. 

The foremost of the persons who had come out 
from the cottage approached so close to Maurice 
Power that the latter almost fancied he felt the 
chill air getting warmer within the little circle of 
his breath ; and the next move of the unknown 
intruder’s foot would have met his, had it not 
been that he crouched down, and drawing back 
to the broken paling, crossed it, over into the 

ard, where some strewn hay dulled every sound. 
™ an instant afterwards was heard a hoarse voice 
muttering: ‘It must have been fancy made us 
think we heard something outside.’ 

‘No!’ was the response of a second speaker ; and 
the peculiar intonation had, as it were, a potent 
influence upon the agitated listener. ‘I could 
swear I heard something strike against the wall.’ 

‘Faith,’ whispered a third person, and the 
tension of his faculties was such that the husband 
could accurately distinguish every inflexion of 
tone, and assign each to its appropriate utterer, ‘an 
uneasy conscience is a bad companion ; and sorry 
I am I was ever got to join you in this business, 
even though I never thought it would come to 
the pass it has done; and if I had as much to 
own as either of you’—— Here he seemed as 


if he were about to mention the names of his 
companions ; but the words were stopped by the 
significant : ‘ Not a word out of you, as you value 
your life. Trust none, living or dead, with our 
secrets, Let us leave the place as quickly as we 
can, when our business is done; for he’—and 
marked emphasis was laid on the phrase— might 
be back again before the morning breaks,’ 


THE USE OF FORESTS. 


Forests have uses in nature not usually thought 
of. They furnish wood—that we all know. They 
shelter the lands against piercing winds. They 
are generally beautiful to the eye—at least a 
relief to bareness, But that is not all. They 
modify, or rather avert, destructive torrents of 
rain, The evil effects of the wholesale cutting 
down of exiensive tracts of timber are, it may 
be said, only beginning to be felt. Direful results 
have ensued, and now it is to be hoped we are 
taking warning. While extensive forest-clearings 
have been made, reckless of consequences, in 
India, the United States, and other portions of 
the globe, France was the first country to awake 
to the folly of the system. The old seigneurs 
loved woods, the peasant-farmer hates them. In 
the south, where the land has been more cut 
up into small properties than in other parts, 
the trees have been so cleared off that there 
are whole communes without any; mountain 
communes, which, owing to the now unchecked 
action of the rains, bid fair to be pretty soon 
nothing but bare rock. The peasant grubs up 
a tree, and thereby gets a few more square 
yards for his rye or lucern; but thereby also 
he helps to keep off the gentle rains, and to 
bring about destructive droughts, alternating with 
no less destructive floods. That, at anyrate, was 
the conclusion to which years of study and obser- 
vation led M. Becquerel, who, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, published his book on the Effects of 
Forests on Climate. He and his fellow-workers 
cried out so loudly, that people got fairly fright- 
ened. In France, replanting began at a great rate, 
though, unhappily, not to any extent in the poorest 
communes of the south, where it is most needed. 
Latterly, in the United States, laws have been 
made against the reckless destruction of forests ; 
and in India a whole ‘ service’ has been formed to 
manage the forests, taking care that they are cut 
judiciously, and that new plantations are always 
made after a clearance, so that furnaces may be 
well kept in provender without any risk of entirely 
stripping the country of its timber. 

The Third Napoleon at first advocated the 
use of trees: part of the Gascon landes towards 
Arcachon was planted with firs; a good deal of 
the Sologne—a hungry sort of Bagshot Heath, 
in Central France—was treated in the same way. 
But by-and-by, as we all know, ‘ playing Provi- 
dence’ became very expensive ; the revenue always 
shewed a deficit, and expedients of all kinds 
were resorted to, to ‘raise the wind,’ without 
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increasing taxation. ‘Why not sell the crown 
forests?’ asked Fould, the imperial financier. 
‘ Because,’ replied his master, ‘if we do, the buyers 
will cut most of them down ; and then, what are 
we to do for wood?’ ‘Burn coal,’ replied the 
Israelite ; ‘having a long bill with England will 
strengthen the entente cordiale’ And he straight- 
way set one of the many venal savants of ‘the 
Second Empire’ to write a book, in which it was 
‘proved’ that forests had no appreciable effect 
upon climate. The savant had some conscience ; 
he was forced to confess that cutting down the 
trees did cause that ravinement—sweeping away of 
earth and seaming hill-sides with channels, from 
which (as we have already noticed) many com- 
munes in the south of France, and not there 
only, have suffered; but he stoutly denied that 
forests have any effect in increasing or regulating 
the rainfall. This was in 1865; and since then, 
M. Mathieu, Director of the School of Forestry 
at Nancy; M. Cantégoil, Inspector of Forests at 
Carcassonne, and others, have been conducting a 
series of conclusive experiments. Fortunately, 
public opinion was too strong even for M. Fould ; 
and after the Reports published within the last 
three years, it is not likely that the attempt will 
be made again, 

Forests, it seems, have a fourfold effect on 
climate and rainfall. There is the chemical action 
of their leaves, which decompose the carbonic acid 
of the air, fixing the carbon in their woody tissue, 
and liberating the oxygen. There is their physical 
action, in hindering evaporation and stopping 
currents of air, and in covering the ground with a 
vegetable mould which holds water like a sponge. 
And there is the organic action of the leaves, which, 
in breathing, restore to the air a part of the water 
which the roots have drained from the soil. Lastly, 
there is the mechanical action of the roots, which 
at once prevent the earth from being washed away 
by rain, and also enable the water to filter down 
deep into the ground. Forests, then, ought to 
make a country cooler, by withdrawing the carbon 
from the air; the heat that is set free when wood 
is burned is the very heat that was being absorbed 
while it was growing. A forest may be looked on 
as a vast condensing apparatus for storing up the 
heat of the atmosphere. That is what theory says, 
and experiment confirms it. The mean tempera- 
ture of a wooded country is always lower than that 
of a similarly situated treeless country ; but (and 
this is important) the cold is less extreme, as well 
as the heat, and changes of temperature are 
gradual. Of course, since rain comes because the 
air is too cool to hold its moisture any longer in 
solution, there ought to be more rain in a wooded 
than in a treeless district ; and so there is—from six 
to eight per cent., as M. Fautrat found by putting 
up several rain-gauges, some in a forest, seven 
yards above the tree-tops, others on treeless ground 


| some two hundred yards off. Bare soil soon gets 


heated, and heats the surrounding air. This 
expands, rises, and absorbs, without condensing 
them, the vapours brought by the sea-winds, Rain 
only comes in such a district when a contrary 


one on another, and, as it were, squeezes out 


the wet from them. Hence such rain, due to 
‘atmospheric perturbation,’ generally comes in 
floods, unlike the gentle natural rainfall of forest- 
land. Storms are rare in wooded countries, the 
electricity of the air being gradually drawn off 
instead of accumulating. Hail especially is rare 
where there are many trees, M. Cantégoil has 
tracked many of the hailstorms so destructive in 
France, and has found that they generally make a 
leap over a forest. Early in June 1874, for in- 
stance, a hailstorm which had swept over the 
department of Ariége, entered that of Aude. As 
soon as it got to the forest-land, the hail totally 
ceased ; but when it reached the treeless depart- 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees, it began again with 
great fury ; yet there was electricity enough in the 
air over the forests, for several fir-trees were struck 
and shivered to pieces. But hail is caused by the 
very rapid evaporation of rain passing through an 
exceedingly dry stratum of air. Evaporation, we 
know, always causes cold (this is the principle of 
water-coolers, &c.); and in this case the latent 
heat of the rain is withdrawn so rapidly that the 
result is frozen raindrops. Hence, in wooded 
countries, where the air is always moist, the 
evaporation is slower, and rain falls instead of 
hail. 

Every one must have felt the soft warmth of the 
air in a wood just after nightfall, so different from 
the chill that comes on after a hot dry day in 
an open plain. No wonder—evaporation and 
radiation of heat are five times greater in the 
latter than in the former. But, it may be said, if 
the trees bring more rain, they use up more than 
the treeless ground, for their roots drain the soil, 
and their leaves drain the atmosphere. Not so; 
though wood is more than half water, the amount 
of water contained in all the wood in a forest is 
the veriest trifle compared with the rain that falls 
on it during the year. Moreover, a series of ex- 

eriments seems to shew that the amount of water 

ecomposed by an acre of forest is very much less 
than that required by an acre of cabbage, or wheat, 
or clover. Again, because pines and other trees 
(notably the blue-gum, Lucalyptus globulus, which 
is being planted by the million in Algeria) dry up 
marshes, it has been argued that trees must lessen 
the water-supply. But here again experiment 
comes in, and proves that this drying-up is not due 
to evaporation through the leaves, or to the water 
being in any other way sucked up by the trees. 
All the trees that have this property can, and do, 
thrive also in dry hungry soils ; they drain the 
soil by virtue of their spreading roots, which 
enable the water to run off into the lower strata. 

Hence, it seems clear that forests lower the tem- 
perature, while they prevent extremes, and increase 
the rainfall, at the same time that they regulate it, 
and keep off those deluges of rain which cause 
sudden and destructive floods. Floods do come in 
wooded countries; but they are not floods like 
those of the Loire, which, rising in bare granitic 
mountains, brings down, when it overflows, a mass 
of sand and shingle which ruins some of the best 
land in France. During the terrible rains of 
September 1866, careful observations were made in 
Savoy and Auvergne, and it was seen that wher- 
ever there were woods, or even quite recent 
plantations, made terrace-wise along the hill-sides, 
so as to cut across the torrents and force them into 
a zigzag, the rains did little harm; where the 
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mountain sides were bare, the roads and bridges 
were swept away, and the valleys covered with 
shingle. At last, the peasantry have seen the force 
of this ; and out of some two hundred thousand acres 
replanted from 1860 to 1868, four-fifths have been 
done by private individuals or by the communes. 
In this way, Embrun, at the mouth of the valley of 
Sainte-Marthe, in the High Alps, has been saved. 
The work was begun in 1865, by raising two 
hundred little dikes in the torrent-bed. These 
were planted with quick-growing trees and shrubs, 
whose roots so consolidated the earth, that now 
there is practically no torrent at all, After heavy 
rains, the water, of course, rises ; but it no longer 
whirls down sand and shingle, and huge masses of 
rock with it. 

These, then, are the two great uses of forests 
—to increase the rainfall, and to prevent it from 
coming in devastating floods, instead of in fertile 
showers. The first is most valuable in hot 
countries. It is sad to think what mischief has 
been wrought in the fairest countries of the world 
by reckless destruction of forests. Persia, the 
whole Indus valley, the valley of the Euphrates ; 
and, above all, Lesser Asia, have each of them 
suffered grievously from this waste. Lesser Asia, 
the Greeks looked on as the garden of the world ; 
it is now subject to droughts like that which not 
long ago spread death through whole provinces. The 
same everywhere, The millions of mulberry trees 
planted in Egypt since Mehemet Ali’s time have 
actually brought rain to that hitherto rainless land ; 
the plantations here and there along the Suez 
Canal are doing the same. 

The other effect of forests tells everywhere. In 
the forest of Montant, in the department of the 
Aude, a stream used to turn a whole string of 
fulling-mills, The land was disforested, and the 
trees were wholly cut down. At once the supply 
of water became so irregular, that the mills were 
stopped during a considerable part of the year. 
The commune has lately replanted its forest ; and 
now the stream runs all the year round, and the 
mills go on as merrily as of old. In the neigh- 
bouring ‘ Black Mountain,’ observations have been 
made in two valleys, one wooded, the other tree- 
less. After rain, there is much less water from the 
first ; but then it lasts much longer—does not all 
run away in a flood, as it does from the other. The 
reason why on our maps of Palestine nearly every 
river is marked with dotted lines as ‘a winter 
torrent,’ is because the country has been almost 
bared of timber. We shall never be able to get 
rid of floods ; but forests undoubtedly lessen their 
violence, by letting the water down gradually, 

No doubt, one may have too much of a good 
thing. Gaul, in Cesar’s time, was far colder than 
it is now, because both it and Germany were to a 

t extent one vast forest. The Rhine in those 

ys used to be regularly frozen hard enough for 
troops to march across, Italy was colder than it 
is now, from the same cause ; so was England. 
West Africa and parts of tropical America are 
pestilential, because the soil is so saturated, owing 
to the thick forests, and consequently small evapora- 
tion, that it can hold no more, and the rains cause 
marshes, which last from one rainy season to the 
next, Too many trees are, in this case, nearly as 
bad as none at all; it is a choice between the 
Sahara and the Gold Coast. But even in such 
places trees should be cut down with judgment, 


and should be replaced by the fever-preventing 
Eucalyptus; while in India and in Ceylon, the 
coffee-planter and the man who cuts railway 
fuel need to be narrowly watched; and in New 
Zealand and Australia, the recklessness of the 
emigrant wants checking. It is so easy to make a 
— treeless, so difficult to reclothe it again. The 

rench are finding this out ; and we in England 
and Scotland, and still more in Ireland, might, in 
spite of all that has been done, take a leaf out of 
their book. The wholesale destruction of fine old 
trees round London is not atoned for by a little 
lanting on the Thames Embankment. Trees are 
iving things, working for the good of the common 
weal ; and if we recklessly destroy them, we lessen 
the sum of national life, and therefore the amount 
of national power. 


REMEMBERED DAYS. 


I REMEMBER a morn behind the mill, 
When blackbirds sang, 
And sheep-bells rang, 

Far off, and all things else were still, 
But the rising bream 
In the pictured stream, 

And the noise of water about the mill. 


I remember a maid in her sweet youth, 
Whose gentle days 
In village ways 

Were passed in simple works of truth ; 
The Summer’s day 
Sped fast away 

In a dream of love, in a time of youth, 


I remember the Spring in garb of green, 
The light heart glee 
That came to me 
With the smile of my love at seventeen ; 
Her laugh that went 
; Like woodland scent 
To my soul—that time on the daisied green. 


And though I know the days are spent, 
That love was lost 
When came the frost 
At summer’s close of my content ; 
Yet some joy stays 
In winter days, 
And brings its joyous complement. 
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